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THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 
I. JEWISH APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 1 



CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 



The ancient Jewish people were makers and masters of five great 
types of the world's literature — law, prophecy, liturgy, wisdom, and 
apocalyptic. 2 The Old Testament contains groups of books repre- 
senting all five types, and the successive types matured perhaps in 
the order indicated. At any rate, the law (the Pentateuch) was 
canonized first — about 400 b. c. ; the prophetical writings (including 
the "historical books") next about 200 b. c; and still later, perhaps 
about 100 A. d ., the third group of books, including liturgy (the 
Psalms), wisdom (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), and apocalyptic 
(Daniel). 3 

It is certain that apocalyptic was the last of these five great types 
of literature to reach maturity; and this maturity came within the 
period that we call "New Testament Times," namely, 175 b. c. to 
135 A. d. The Apocalypse of John which we read in the New Testa- 
ment belongs to this class of literature, and stands closely related to 
preceding apocalyptic in its point of view, method, style, and escha- 
tological ideas. It is dominantly Christian in its conception of the 
Messiah and in its faith in the final, speedy triumph of Christianity. 
But the apocalyptic content of the book is largely derived from Jewish 
writings and tradition of this sort, the Book of Daniel having been the 

1 The first of a series of four articles that will attempt to give the present under- 
standing of the New Testament Book of Revelation. 

2 To these one might wish to add a sixth type — that of epistolary literature, as 
developed by the apostle Paul, and by the writers of the so-called "general epistles" 
of the New Testament. But there may have been gentile practice behind this type, 
instead of an unmixed Jewish origin. 

3 Our English Bibles, following the order of the Vulgate, have the Book of Daniel 
in conjunction with the Major Prophets. But the ancient Hebrew order placed 
Daniel entirely apart from these, in the third collection, which was made up miscel- 
laneously of the latest books to be canonized. 
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chief source. 4 The Book of Daniel stands at one end and the Apoca- 
lypse of John at the other of a long stretch of nearly 300 years, when 
apocalyptic nourished among the Jews. These two books show the 
high-water mark of this movement at its earlier and later stage. 

There was apocalyptic before the Book of Daniel. This type of 
literature did not arise full fledged, but went through a process of 
development. We see apocalyptic imagery and language in portions 
of Ezekiel (chaps. 40-48), Zechariah (chap. 14), Joel (3:9-17), and 
Isaiah (chaps. 24-27). Several centuries contributed to the apocalyp- 
tical ideas and style which the Book of Daniel in 167-165 b. c. gave 
classic expression. Nor did apocalyptic vanish immediately after it 
had created its second great masterpiece in the Apocalypse of John 
(about 100 A. d.) ; for there arose still after this among the Christians 
several apocalyptical writings — either imitative, as the Apocalypse of 
Peter, or with considerable originality, as the Shepherd of Hermas — 
which had wide use and found much favor. 

With the rise of Christianity, apocalyptic as a mode of thought 
and literary style passed from Judaism to the new movement. The 
Jewish Christians delighted in the apocalyptical ideas and language, 
and succeeded in awakening the gentile Christians to a kindred 
interest in apocalyptic. We see this Christian usage in the great 
eschatological discourse contained in the Synoptic Gospels, 5 and 
frequently in the epistles of Paul, 6 as well as in the Apocalypse of John 
and subsequent apocalyptical writings of the gentile Christians. 
Apocalyptic could serve well the earlier stages of Christianity because 
the Christianity of the first few centuries was so ardently futuristic. 
It was by the Christians, not by the Jews, of the second and third 
centuries A. d. that the earlier Jewish apocalyptical writings were 
used and preserved. It was by the Christians, not by the Jews, that 
these writings were transmitted to our own day, giving us such a 
valuable body of information concerning the New Testament times. 

The growth and dominance of Rabbinism following the fall of 

4 One can see this by looking up the Old Testament references beside the text 
of Revelation in a marginal reference Bible. 

s See Mark, chap. 13, with parallels in Matt., chap. 24, and Luke, chap. 21. 
There is nothing similar in the Gospel of John, which seems intentionally to propose 
a spiritual view of the future instead of the apocalyptical view. 

6 See especially I Thess. 4: 13 — 5:6; II Thess.; I Cor., chap. 15; Rom. 8: 18-25. 
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Jerusalem in 70 a. d. explains the cessation of apocalyptic among the 
Jews from about 100 a. d. onward. The last great apocalypses of 
Judaism were the Apocalypse of Baruch (about 50-90 a. d.), and the 
Apocalypse 0) Ezra (about 81-96 a. d.). These were great books, 
but they had no successors. Rabbinism drew the Jews away from 
Messianism into legalism and literalism, of which the Talmuds are 
the fruit. The Jews, after their great achievement of creating apoca- 
lyptic as a point of view, mode of thought, and literary style, and 
after having produced a world-famous literature of this type, were 
willing to abandon it all to their enemies and rivals, the Christians. 

To be sure, Christianity itself, a few centuries later, pushed this 
whole apocalyptical literature into the background; and the Book 
of Revelation had a long struggle before it was conceded a place in 
the New Testament canon. Apocalyptic was by nature revolutionary, 
and after Christianity had by Constantine been made the state religion 
of the empire the revolutionary spirit in Christianity was suppressed. 
But there survived sufficient latent interest to preserve both the Jewish 
and the Christian apocalypses — many of them — throughout the 
centuries. 

Now, one understands the New Testament Apocalypse of John 
best when he views it and studies it in conjunction with this body of 
Jewish literature. The Apocalypse of John has been until recently 
a sealed book, because with the decline of apocalyptic in the Christian 
church the key to its original meaning was lost. This key has been 
recovered within the last fifty years through the faithful studies in 
this branch of literature by able biblical scholars. The "revival of 
learning" in apocalyptic came as one department of the nineteenth- 
century historical study of the Bible. It may be said to have begun 
with Hilgenfeld's great work, Die jiidische Apokalyptik in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung, published in 1857. This volume con- 
stituted a most illumining and impelling introduction to the study of 
this literature, which has gone on these fifty years in Germany, and 
for some twenty years in England. As a result, there is small excuse 
for ignorance today concerning Jewish and primitive Christian apoca- 
lyptic and apocalyptical literature, including the Book of Revela- 
tion. All of the surviving books have been finely translated and 
edited in Kautzsch's Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen (Tubingen, 
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1900). A number of the most important Jewish apocalypses have 
been translated into English, with full introduction and commentary, 
by Professor R. H. Charles, of Trinity College, Dublin. There is an 
excellent popular introduction to the whole subject by Professor 
Frank C. Porter, of Yale University, entitled The Messages of the 
Apocalyptical Writers (Scribners, 1905). A valuable group of articles 
upon this literature may be seen in the two recent Dictionaries of 
the Bible (Hastings, Cheyne), the Jewish Encyclopedia, the Herzog- 
Hauck Realencyklopadie, and the general encyclopaedias. 7 

The apocalyptical literature of the New Testament period, com- 
prising the writings with which the Apocalypse of John is to be 
associated and from which the method of its interpretation is to be 
discovered, is as follows : 

1. The Book of Daniel, written in Palestine in 167-165 b. c., 8 
was called out by and was influential in the Maccabean struggle 
against Antiochus Epiphanes for the preservation of the Jewish faith 
and worship. It was the great prototype of the apocalyptical writings 
that nourished during the three following centuries — the ideas, the 
method, and the style becoming classic for these productions. Because 
the Book of Daniel was in the Old Testament canon, it was spared 
the centuries of obscurity and neglect which befell the other books of 
its class, and the commentaries upon it have been continuous and 
many. Nevertheless, even this book was not well interpreted until 
recently, since the whole apocalyptic class has been carefully studied. 

2. The Ethiopic 9 Book of Enoch,™ written in Palestine during the 

1 Further, see Schiirer, Geschichte des jildischen Volkes im ZeUalter Jesu Christi 
(3d ed., 1898, Vol. Ill); Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (2d ed., 1907); Balden- 
sperger, Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hojfnungen des Judenthums (3d ed., 1903); 
Volz, Judische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba (1903); Gressmann, Der Ursprung 
der israelitisch-jildischen Eschatologie (1905); Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian (1899). 

8 This date is one of the surest and most generally accepted determinations of 
Old Testament criticism. 

' So called because the book was recovered in the eighteenth century in Abyssinia 
in Ethiopic, and in its entirety is known to us only in this language. A Greek text 
of chaps. 1-32 was found in 1886-87 at Akhmim in Egypt, but shows a more corrupt 
condition than that of the Ethiopic. 

10 The latest and best edition of this work in English is by Charles, The Book of 
Enoch (1893). The English translation is preceded by an elaborate introduction, 
and accompanied by extended commentary. See also Flemming and Radermacher, 
Das Buck Henoch (1901). 
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second and first centuries B. a," has received the most attention, both 
in ancient and in modern times, of any apocalyptical book not in either 
canon. It was quoted in the epistle of Jude (vss. 14, 15), had consider- 
able influence upon the terms, phrases, and eschatological ideas of 
the New Testament writers, and was widely used and appreciated by 
the early Christians for several centuries. It is made up of five 
sections (chaps. 1-36, 37-71, 72-82, 83-90, 91-104), with an otherwise 
unknown work which we may call an Apocalypse 0} Noah broken up 
and interpolated in various places through the Enoch material. The 
five Enoch sections arose at different dates and circulated separately, 
before they were joined together into the present single book some 
time in the first century B. c. The latest and most important section 
consists of chaps. 37-70 (71), which arose about 94-79 B. c. (Charles) , 
or in the latter part of the reign of Herod the Great (37-4 B. c. ; so 
Porter). 12 Its importance is due to its full and advanced conception 
of the Messiah, and the remarkable terms and phrases applied to 
him — especially the idea of his pre-existence, and the titles, " the Son of 
man" and "the Anointed One" (=Messiah = Christ), both of which 
appear to be used in this book for the first time of an individual 
Messiah. 

3. The Slavonic 13 Book 0} Enoch, 14 or The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (as Charles and Porter call it), is an entirely different and unre- 
lated Enoch cycle that was written in Egypt by a Jew, in the Greek 
language, about 1-50 A. D. The text comes to us only in Slavonic, and 
was but recently recovered in Russian and Servian manuscripts. It 

11 According to the prevailing opinion (Charles, Lucke, Kostlin, Dillmann, 
Schttrer, Porter, O. Holtzmann, et al.). 

12 Some years ago it was maintained that these chapters, technically called The 
Similitudes, were post-Christian in time (so Hofmann, Weisse, Philippi, Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Stanton), on the ground that the ideas and language concerning the 
Messiah must have been derived from Christianity. This view was practically aban- 
doned a generation ago, and the pre-Christian Jewish origin accepted. To Judaism, 
then, all that these chapters contain is attributed by most scholars. A minority, 
however, think that some of these messianic ideas and phrases are Christian inter- 
polations (so Drummond, Pfleiderer, Hausrath, Bousset). 

'3 So called to distinguish it from the previous Book of Enoch, because it comes 
down to us only in the Slavonic language. 

14 The standard English edition is by Morfill and Charles, The Book oj the Secrets 
of Enoch (1896). 
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was much used by the early Christians, and in the later chapters 
(chaps. 44-66) contains many moral and spiritual sayings that have 
a striking resemblance in thought and form to utterances of Jesus 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

4. The Sibylline Oracles, 15 Jewish and Christian imitations of the 
genuine Greek and Roman Sibylline Oracles, are a miscellaneous 
collection of material in twelve books (originally fourteen, of 
which Books IX and X are not now extant) which arose in 
Egypt through several centuries pre-Christian and post-Christian. 
These writings were some of them an effort on the part of Jews 
to commend Judaism to gentiles by persuading them to think their 
own Sibyls had prophesied of and praised the Jews, and others of 
them were an effort on the part of Christians to commend Christianity 
to gentiles in a similar way. The earliest portion is Book III, lines 
97-818, and the proemium, dating from the second half of the second 
century B. c. (Schiirer, Charles). Book IV is of Jewish authorship, 
but much later — about 80 A. D. Book V is mainly Jewish, and of 
about the same date, but with some Christian admixture. The 
remaining books (I, II, VI-VIII, XI-XIV) are of Christian origin in 
about the third century A. D. and following. The contents of the 
Sibylline Oracles are of much interest for apocalyptic study, but are 
less important than the writings previously mentioned. 

5. The Book 0} Jubilees, 16 a haggadic commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, was written in Palestine perhaps in the second century B. c. 17 
Originally written in Hebrew, it survives today only in Ethiopic (except 
for some fragments of other versions, the Latin preserving about one- 
fourth of the work). The Book 0} Jubilees rehearses Hebrew history 
from the creation of the world to the institution of the Passover, 18 all 

*5 An English translation in meter, but without adequate introduction and with- 
out commentary, is available in Terry's The Sibylline Oracles (rev. ed., 1899). The 
standard critical Greek text is by Rzach, Oracula Sibyllina (1891); and the fullest 
introduction to the book is by Geffcken, Oracula Sibyllina (1902). 

16 This book is accessible in an excellent English translation, with full introduction 
and commentary, by Charles, The Book of Jubilees, or Little Genesis (1902). 

*J There is no agreement as to the date. Charles, in his edition of 1902, adopts 
the period 135-105 b. c. for its rise (similarly Bohn), but that is earlier than most 
scholars hold. Schiirer, Ronsch, and Singer speak for a date in the first century A. D. 

> 8 The peculiar reckoning of the chronology of this interval in Jubilee periods 
gives the name to the book. 
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according to the ideas of first-century Judaism, and for the purpose 
of proving the permanent authority of the law against the Hellenism 
that was invading Palestine. The work purports to be a revelation 
given to Moses on Mt. Sinai. The apocalyptical element in the 
book is not as pervasive and striking as in most of the books of this 
class. 

6. The Testaments 0} the Twelve Patriarchs, 19 written in Palestine 
in perhaps the first century b. c, but with later Christian interpola- 
tions, claim to give the dying commands of the twelve sons of Jacob 
to their children. Since Schnapp's work (1884) upon the book it has 
been recognized that the writing of the original Jewish author has been 
supplemented by a Jewish interpolator and by Christian interpolators, 
so that the book exists now as a composite production. The apoca- 
lyptical element in the book is small and unimportant. 

7. The Apocalypse 0} Baruch, 20 written in Palestine between 50 and 
90 A. d., is a composite work 21 produced by several Pharisees to 
arouse faith in the nation's future in the face of the Jewish disasters 
and humiliations connected with the Jewish Roman war. Rendel 
Harris calls the Apocalypse oj Baruch "the most beautiful of all the 
apocalypses that have come down to us." 22 Charles describes it as 
" almost the last noble utterance of Judaism before it plunged into the 
dark and oppressive years that followed the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem." 23 The very high historical value of the work is due to the fact 
that it presents us with the last and highest development of Jewish 
eschatological thought and apocalyptic imagery, and with the defense 
which Judaism made against the growing Christian movement. 

19 There is no monograph in English upon this book. An English translation 
by Sinker may be read in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Amer. Ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 9-38. 

=o Here also Charles supplies us with a standard English edition of the book, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch (1896). The translation is from the Syriac, with informing 
introduction and notes. 

" So recognized since Kabisch's article in 1891. Charles offers an elaborate 
theory, which yet awaits adequate discussion: before the fall of Jerusalem he places 
three sections— chaps. 27—30:1, 36-40, and 53-74; after the fall of Jerusalem- 
chaps. 1-26, 31:2 — 35, 41-52, 75-87. All seven sections are by different authors, 
he holds. 

" Expositor, April, 1897, p. 256. This opinion is perhaps overdrawn, but will 
serve to call attention to the qualities of this writing. 

=3 The Apocalypse 0} Baruch, p. vii. 
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8. The Apocalypse of Ezra, 2 * also written in Palestine and at about 
the same time (81-96 A. D.) as the Apocalypse 0} Baruch, is akin to 
that work. The Apocalypse of Ezra found the greater favor among 
Christians, and was handed down by them in connection with the 
deuterocanonical books that we now call the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha. 25 Its eschatology is very full, but it seeks also to deal with 
the great religious problem of evil. The solution of all difficulties 
is sought in the belief of an impending transformation, with the 
incoming of a new world. 26 

9. The Assumption of Moses, 21 written in Palestine probably in the 
early years of the first century A. D., by a Pharisee, purports to give 
the last charges and revelations of Moses to Joshua, and contains 
a brief history of Israel from the time of Moses until the messianic 
age. The priesthood is severely rebuked, and an effort is urged 
against the ruling party. The law is exalted, and to Moses is ascribed 
divine qualities. 

10. The Ascension of Isaiah 26 is a composite work, the oldest 
part (2:1 — 3:12; 5:2-14) being an account of the martyrdom of 
Isaiah. This section was of Palestinian- Jewish origin, some time in 
the first century a. d. The section 3 : 13 — 5 : 1 is a separate apocalyptic 
production from about 50--80 a. d. The other half of the present 

34 Variously called II Esdras, IV Esdras, IV Ezra. Chaps. 1, 2, 15, and 16 are 
of later Christian origin. 

»s The English translation of the Apocrypha by the revisers is the best, made 
from the Latin version. For this Latin version see Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, III, 2 (1895). 

» 6 Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, p. 340, says: "The book records 
an inward struggle, as real as that of the writer of Job, in which an earnest religious 
thinker seeks to maintain his faith in monotheism and in salvation through the law 
over against opposing facts, against the ill-fortune of Israel in the loss of its temple 
and nationality, against the power of evil in this world in general, and against the 
inability of the law to produce righteousness in man, because of his evil heart. In 
the world-wide range of the writer's views, in his concern for men and their sinful 
fate, and in his almost Pauline experience of the inadequacy of the law as a means 
of salvation, the writer helps us to understand the kind of Judaism that was ready 
for Christianity." 

« Standard English edition with introduction and notes by Charles, The Assump- 
tion of Moses (1897). 

38 Standard English edition with introduction and notes by Charles, The Ascen- 
tion of Isaiah (1900). 
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work, consisting of chaps. 6-n (except editorial additions), was of 
Christian origin, near the close of the first century A. d. 

11. The Psalms of Solomon, 29 though but slightly apocalyptical 
in content, are generally included in a list of this class of writings. 
Psalms 1-16 are liturgical solely, and the two additional Psalms (17 
and 18) are primarily so. They contain, however, a remarkable 
description of the Messiah. These psalms arose in Palestine between 
63 and 48 b. c, and the messianic ideas and terms are to be carefully 
compared with those of the Ethiopic Enoch, chaps. 37-70, which 
belong to about the same time. 

To the above-named eleven Jewish apocalyptical writings could 
be added a few others of minor importance. We hear also of similar 
productions, that have not come down to us, under the famous names 
already attached to the above-mentioned books, and under other 
famous Hebrew names. 

We may now crown this list of Jewish apocalypses with the one 
which was greatest and most perfect of this whole class of writings, 
the peerless Jewish- Christian Apocalypse of the New Testament. 

12. The Apocalypse 0} John, written (according to the church 
tradition) in Asia Minor by the Apostle John during the reign of 
Domitian (81-96 a. d.); 3 ° therefore at about the same time as the 
two great Jewish apocalypses — the Apocalypse of Baruch and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra — which were called forth by the downfall of 
Jerusalem. The purpose, style, content, and meaning of the Apoca- 
lypse of John we will proceed to consider. 

'9 Standard English edition by Ryle and James, The Psalms oj Solomon (1891), 
containing a Greek text and English translation, full introduction, and commentary. 

30 It will be considered in a subsequent article whether this tradition is supported 
by the historical evidence as to the date, place of composition, and authorship of the 
book. 



